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Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.— Mark  xvi :  15. 

The  Lord  giveth  the  word :  the  women  that  publish  the 
tidings  are  a  great  host. — Ps.  Ixviii :  11. 


was  not  until  the  year  1861  that  Chris- 
^1  tian  women  in  any  numbers,  in  this 
^  I  country,  began  to  realize  that  there  was 
a  work  for  women  in  the  Eastern  world 
that  no  one  but  Christian  women  could 
do,  and  it  was  a  missionary  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  Mrs.  Mason,  of  India,  who  aroused  the 
interest  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  “Woman’s  Union  Missionary  Society  of 
America  for  Heathen  Lands.”  The  society  be¬ 
gan  its  work  in  the  zenanas  of  India.  Mrs. 
Thomas  C.  Doremus,  of  New  York,  was  the 
honored  head,  and  funds  came  from  Christian 
women  of  all  denominations.  The  work  as¬ 
sumed  such  proportions  and  produced  such 
results,  that  it  was  believed  by  many  that  an 
independent  society  was  unequal  to  meet  all 
the  needs. 

In  the  year  1868  the  Woman’s  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Interior  was  organized  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  by 
fourteen  Presbyterian  and  fourteen  Congre¬ 
gational  women.  After  the  reunion  of  the 
Old  and  New  School  Presbyterians,  the  re¬ 
united  church  became  identified  with  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and 
in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chi¬ 
cago  on  December  15,  1870,  the  Presbyterian 
women,  having  withdrawn  from  the  Board  of 


the  Interior,  organized  the  Woman’s  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Northwest. 
Owing  to  the  great  fire  that  devastated  Chi¬ 
cago  in  October,  1871,  only  two  dollars  were 
paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  the  first  annual 
meeting  was  not  held  until  April,  1872.  But 
meantime  there  had  been  other  awakenings. 
In  May,  1870,  the  first  meeting  was  held  of 
the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  and 
an  organization  was  effected  in  October  of 
that  year. 

In  May,  1870,  the  Ladies’  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  auxiliary  to  the 
Assembly’s  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  was  formally  organized,  being  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  little  band  of  women  who,  in 
1868,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  began  work 
under  the  name  of  the  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  Colorado  Missionary  Society.  The  object 
of  this  society  was  to  send  the  gospel  to  the 
New  Mexicans  and  Indians. 

In  1871,  on  the  9th  of  April,  there  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Albany  the  Woman’s  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Synod  of 
Albany,  which  name  was  changed  in  1883  to 
the  Woman’s  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  Northern  New  York. 

March  25,  1873,  the  Occidental  Branch  was 
formed,  auxiliary  to  the  Philadelphia  Society, 
which  in  1882  became  the  Occidental  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Its  special  aim  was  to  help  the  Chinese  land 
ing  in  such  large  numbers  on  our  Western 
shores,  and  furthering  the  interests  of  Eura¬ 
sian  children  in  China. 

In  1877  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Southwest  was  organized,  and  in  1887  the 
Woman’s  North  Pacific  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions  developed.  ^ 

These  seven  societies  divided  among  them  the 
States  under  control  of  the  General  Assembly 


of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  North.  As  the 
territory  was  large  and  the  churches  scattered, 
a  magazine  was  started  by  the  Philadelphia 
Society  and  Northwest  Board  to  keep  their 
constituents  more  fully  informed  of  the  work 
being  done  in  the  churches  at  home  and 
among  the  women  on  the  foreign  field.  It 
was  called  “  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman,”  and 
it  was  hoped  when  it  was  started  that  there 
might  be  a  subscription  list  of  at  least  one 
thousand.  The  first  number  was  issued  in 
April,  1871.  In  September,  1871,  the  New 
York  Board  issued  “Our  Mission  Field,”  and 
the  subscribers  to  these  magazines  steadily 
increased  till  1885  when  the  two  magazines 
were  united  in  one,  under  the  name  of  “Wo¬ 
man’s  Work  for  Woman  and  Our  Mission 
Field,”  and  became  the  organ  of  all  seven 
societies  and  Boards,  with  Miss  Ellen  C. 
Parsons  as  editor,  and  an  office  at  23  Centre 
Street,  New  York.  This  magazine  has  con 
tinned  to  grow  in  size  and  favor,  and  at  a  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  fifty  cents  a  year  has  paid 
a  generous  sum  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Assembly’s  Board,  after  covering  all  its  own 
expenses.  It  now  has  a  paid  subscription  list 
of  over  twenty  thousand.  A  magazine  for 
children  was  first  started  in  1885,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  name  of 
“  Children’s  Work,”  which  in  1893  became  the 
organ  of  both  Home  and  Foreign  Women’s 
Societies,  under  the  name  of  “Over  Sea  and 
Land.” 

These  seven  societies  and  Boards  have  a 
bond  of  union,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee,  the  object  of  which  is,  “to 
take  into  consideration  the  work  appointed  to 
these  Boards  by  the  Assembly’s  Board,  and  to 
lay  such  general  plans  for  its  division  as  shall 
avoid  confiict  and  confusion  and  promote 
unity  and  efficiency,”  and  to  have  control  of 
the  magazines  published  by  these  Boards. 


The  meetings  are  held  when  desirable  at  the 
same  time  and  place  as  the  General  Assembly, 
and  the  necessary  business  is  settled  by  cor¬ 
respondence  when  there  is  not  enough  to  call 
a  meeting. 

The  committee  consists  of  one  accredited 
delegate  from  each  of  the  Women’s  Societies 
and  Boards  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
U  S.  A.,  and  since  its  organization  in  January, 
1885,  twelve  meetings  have  been  held,  the 
last  one  being  in  Buffalo  in  May,  1904.  There 
is  a  General  Secretary  of  this  committee  with 
an  oflBlce  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Board,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  This 
place  was  held  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Fry  till  May, 
1900,  when  she  passed  to  the  heavenly  home, 
and  the  place  has  since  then  been  filled  by 
Mrs.  Halsey  L.  Wood. 

The  first  president  of  the  Women’s  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York,  was  Mrs.  James  Lorimer 
Graham.  Under  her  wise  counsel  work  was 
carried  on  in  the  home  and  foreign  fields  un¬ 
til  1883,  when  the  Home  Mission  department 
was  transferred  to  the  Woman’s  Synodical 
Committee  of  Home  Missions.  Mrs.  Graham 
passed  away  that  same  year.  She  was  a 
leader  who  had  been  wonderfully  fitted  for 
this  work.  “The  habits  of  her  daily  life  as 
the  head  of  a  large  household  and  leader  in 
social  circles  were  of  infinite  advantage  in 
this  new  work.  Method,  punctuality,  order, 
diacriminating  judgment,  a  conscientious  ex¬ 
actness  as  to  details,  a  large  sympathy  that 
extended  beyond  her  own  immediate  circle 
and  embraced  sisters  less  favored  than  her 
self ;  these  were  the  qualities  that  made  her 
conspicuously  adapted  to  her  new  sphere. 
We  are  told  the  hour  of  prayer  for  our  mis 
sions  was  never  forgotten  by  her,  and  it  is 
this  which  takes  us  to  the  hiding  place  of  her 
strength.” 


Mrs.  O.  P.  Hubbard  succeeded  her  as  presi¬ 
dent,  and  soon  after  “The  Ladies’  Board  of 
Missions,”  at  an  adjourned  meeting  held  in 
New  York,  and  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  Long  Island,  united  to  become 
an  exclusively  foreign  missionary  organiza¬ 
tion,  under  the  name  of  The  Woman’s  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  A  regular  office  was  opened  at  20 
North  Washington  Square,  one  paid  clerk 
was  employed  and  the  Bureau  of  Exchange 
was  organized  for  the  diffusion  of  missionary 
intelligence  by  means  of  letters,  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  missionaries  of  too  much  corre¬ 
spondence.  The  Publication  Committee  also 
began  its  work — the  management  of  the 
magazine  “Our  Mission  Field ’’and  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  leaflets.  The  work  continued  to 
prosper,  and  in  1885  the  monthly  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  was  established  at  headquarters  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  beginning 
with  October  and  closing  with  June.  Here 
the  latest  news  from  the  field  is  given,  and 
those  interested  in  the  work  can  pray  together 
for  God’s  guidance  and  blessing  on  all  that  is 
undertaken.  The  same  year  the  society  was 
incorporated  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  so  became  able  to 
hold  property  and  receive  bequests. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  entered  into  life  eternal  after 
five  years  of  faithful  service,  the  full  value  of 
which  could  only  be  appreciated  by  those  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes,  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Beers 
became  president. 

This  year  1888  was  also  marked  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  headquarters  to  53  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  which  became  the  home  at  the  same  time 
of  the  Assembly’s  Boards  of  both  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions.  Another  step  forward  was 
the  issue  of  a  prayer  calendar,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  “The  Year  Book  of  Prayer,”  which  is 
used  in  many  homes  all  over  the  country,  the 


sale  in  1905  having  amounted  to  a  little  less 
than  9,600. 

In  1888  the  annual  meeting  was  first  com¬ 
posed  of  delegates  from  the  societies  and 
auxiliaries,  and  was  held  in  the  West  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  New  York,  224  delegates  from  all 
over  the  State  responding  to  the  roll  call.  As 
a  rule  these  meetings  had  been  held  in  New 
York  City,  the  first  one  outside  being  in 
Rochester  in  1883;  but  from  this  time  they 
were  rarely  held  in  New  York,  invitations 
being  given  to  gather  in  different  places  each 
year. 

In  August,  1895,  the  headquarters  were  once 
more  changed  to  the  Presbyterian  Building, 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  which  became  the  home  of 
all  the  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
which  had  headquarters  in  New  York.  , 

In  1904  the  by-laws  were  changed  to  make 
the  annual  meeting  come  the  fourth  Wednes¬ 
day  in  April  instead  of  the  second,  and  the 
plan  was  adopted  of  holding  a  business  meet¬ 
ing  only  every  two  years  in  New  York  City, 
while  the  alternate  year  the  popular  meeting 
in  connection  with  the  business  is  held  in 
some  other  city. 

The  field  continues  to  widen  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  increase.  May  God  help  the  Chris¬ 
tian  women  to  live  up  to  these  opportunities 
and  privileges. 

There  remaineth  yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessed. — 
Joshua  xiii :  1. 

Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage;  be  not  afraid,  neither 
be  thou  dismayed:  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee 
whithersoever  thou  goest. — Joshua  i :  9. 


3  cts.  each;  30  cts.  per  doz. 
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